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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. surrent, but the surrounding water also— 
possibly to a greater extent, for it is com- 
monly supposed that a bed of ordinary sea- 
water separates the two main currents from 
each other. Thus the characteristic differ- 
ence of temperature remains unaffected. But 
in reality we may assume that the cooling 
effect actually exercised by the arctic current 
upon the neighboring sea is altogether dispro- 
portionate to the immense amount of heat 
continually being carried northward by the 
Gulf Stream. It is astonishing how unreadily 
two sea-currents exchange their temperatures 
—to use a somewhat inexact mode of expres- 
sion. The very fact that the littoral current of 
the United States is so cold—a fact thorough- 
ly established—shows how little warmth this 
current has drawn from the neighboring seas. 
Another fact, mentioned by Captain Maury, 
bears in a very interesting manner upon this 
peculiarity. He says: “If any vessel will 
take up her position a little to the northward 
of Bermuda, and steering thence for the capes 
of Virginia, will try the water-thermometer 
all the way at short intervals, she will find 
its reading to be now higher, now lower; and 
the observer will discover that he has been 
crossing streak after streak of warm and cool 
water in regular alternations.” Each portion 
maintains its own temperature even in the 
greatest volume through the Straits of|case of such warm streaks as these, all be- 

‘ and hastening to the north with the |longing to one current. - 
rapidity, there is a cold stream from| Similar considerations dispose of the argu- 
s Bay, Labrador, and the coasts of the/ments which have been founded on the tem- 
perature of the sea-bottom. It has been proved 


ranning south with equal velocity. 
e part of it underruns the Gulf Stream, as|that the living creatures which people the 
lower depths of the sea exist under circum- 


‘shown by the icebergs, which are carried in 
stances which evidence a perfect uniformity 


direction tending across its course.” There 

in be no doubt, in fact, that this last circum-|of temperature ; and arguments on the subject 

ance indicates the manner in which the main|jof the Gulf Stream have been derived from 
the evidence of what is termed a minimum 


yntest between the two currents is settled. 

portion of the arctic current finds its way|thermometer—that is, a thermometer which 

tween the Gulf Stream and the continent|will indicate the lowest temperature it has 
been exposed to—let down into the depths of 


*America ; and this portion, though narrow, 
the sea. All such arguments, whether ad- 


as a very remarkable effect in increasing the 
bdness of the American winters. But the|duced against or in favor of the Gulf Stream 
theory, must be held to be futile, since the 


ain part, heavier, by reason of its coldness, 
thermometer in its descent may pass through 


an the surrounding water, sinks beneath 
he surface. And the well-known fact men-|several submarine currents of different tem- 
perature. 


oned by Maury, that icebergs have been seen 
Lastly, an argument has been urged against 


emming the Gulf Stream, suffices to show 
\w comparatively shallow that current is at|the warming effects of the Gulf Stream upon 
our climate, which requires to be considered 


is distance from its source, and thus aids to 
move a difficulty which we have already|with some attention. It is urged that the 
warmth derived from so shallow a current as 


ad occasion to deal with. 
Doubtless the cooling influence of the arctic|the Gulf Stream must be, by the time it has 
reached our shores, could not provide an 


rents is appreciable ; but it would be a mis- 

ke to suppose that this influence can suffice|amount of heat sufficient to affect our climate 

) deprive the gulf current of its distinctive|to any appreciable extent. The mere neigh- 

armth. If all the effect of the cold current |borhood of this water at a temperature slight- 
ly higher than that due to the latitude could 


e operative on the Gulf Stream alone, we 
ght suppose that, despite the enormous/not, it is urged, affect the temperature of the 
inland counties at all. 


nantity of comparatively warm water which 
‘continually being carried northward, the| ‘his argument is founded on a misappre- 
: hension of the beautiful arrangement by which 


rrent would be reduced to the temperature t ( 
the surrounding water. But this is not so.| Nature carries heat from one region to dis- 


arctic current not only cools the gulf|tribute it over another. 
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From “Proctor’s Light Science for Leisure Hours.” 
Ts the Gulf Stream a Myth? 
(Continued from page 306.) 

But it is further remarked that as the cur- 
mt passes out beyond the shelter of New- 
undland, it is impinged upon by those cold 
irrents from the arctic seas which are known 
) be continually flowing out of Baffin’s Bay 
ad down the eastern shores of Greenland; 
nd it is contended that these currents suffice, 
ot merely to break up the gulf current, but 
» to cool its waters that these could produce 
9 effect upon the climate of Great Britain if 
ey ever reached its neighborhood. 
Here, again, we must remark that we are 
ealing with no new discovery. Captain 
aury has already remarked upon this pecu- 
arity. “At the very season of the year,” 
9 says, “when the Gulf Stream is rushing 


Over the surface of 


the whole current the process of evaporation 
is going on at a greater rate than over the 
neighboring seas, because the waters of the 
current are warmer than those which sur- 
round them, The vapor thus rising above 
the Gulf Stream is presently wafted by the 
southwesterly winds to our shores and over 
our whole land. Bit as it thus reaches a re- 
gion of comparative cold the vapor is con- 
densed—that is, turned into fog, or mist, or 
cloud, according to circumstances. It is dur- 
ing this change that it gives out the heat it 
has brought with it from the Gulf Stream. 
For precisely as the evaporation of water is a 
process requiring heat, the change of vapor 
into water—whether in the form of fog, mist, 
cloud, or rain—is a process in which heat is 
given out. Thus it is that the southwesterly 
wind, the commonest wind we have, brings 
clouds and fogs and rain to us from the Gulf 
Stream, and with them brings the Gulf Stream 
warmth. 

Why the southwesterly winds should be so 
common, and how it is that over the Gulf 
Stream there is a sort of air-channel along 
which winds come to us as if by their natural 
pathway, we have not space here to inquire. 
The subject is full of interest, but it does not 
belong to the question we are considering. 

It would seem that a mechanism involving 
the motion of such enormous masses of water 
as the current-system of the Atlantic should 
depend on the operation of very evident laws. 
Yet a variety of contradictory hypotheses 
have been put forward from time to time re- 
specting this system of circulation, and even 
now the scientific world is divided between 
two opposing theories. 

Of old the Mississippi River was supposed 
to be the parent of the Gulf Stream. It was 
noticed that the current flows at about the 
same rate as the Mississippi, and this fact was 
considered sufficient to support the strange 
theory that a river can give birth to an ocean- 
current. 

It was easy, however, to overthrow this 
theory. Captain Livingston showed that the 
volume of water which is poured out of the 
Gulf of Mexico in the form of an ocean-stream 
is more than a thousand times greater than 
the volume poured into the gulf by the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Having overthrown this old theory of the 
Gulf Stream, Captain Livingston attempted 
to set up one which is equally unfounded. He 
ascribed the current to the sun’s apparent 
yearly motion and the influence he exerts on 
the waters of the Atlantic. A sort of yearly 
tide is conceived, according to this theory, to 
be the true parent of the gulfcurrent. It need 
hardly be said, however, that a phenomenon 
which remains without change through the 
winter and summer seasons cannot possibly 
be referred to the operation of such a cause 
as a yearly tide. 

It is to Dr. Franklin that we owe the first 
theory of the GulfStream which has met with 
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general acceptance. He held that the Gulf 
Stream is formed by the outflow of waters 
which have been forced into the Caribbean 
Sea by the trade-winds; so that the pressure 
of these winds on the Atlantic Ocean forms, 
according to Dr. Franklin, the true motive 
power of the Gulf Stream machinery. Ac- 
cording to Maury, this theory has “come to 
be the most generally received opinion in the 
mind of seafaring people.” It supplies a mov- 
ing force of undoubted efficiency. We know 
that, as the trade-winds travel toward the 
equator, they lose their westerly motion. It 
is reasonable to suppose that this is caused 
hy friction against the surface of the ocean, 
to which, therefore, a corresponding westerly 
motion must have been imparted. 

There is a simplicity about Franklin’s 
theory which commends it favorably to our 
consideration. But when we examine it some- 
what more closely, several very decided flaws 
present themselves to our attention. 

Consider, in the first place, the enormous 
mass of water moved by the supposed agency 
of the winds. Air has a weight—volume for 
volume—which is less than one eight-hun- 
dredth part of that of water. So that, to create 
a water-current, an aircurrent more than 
eight hundred times as large and of equal 
velocity must expend the whole of its mo- 
tion. Now, the trade-winds are gentle winds, 
their velocity scarcely exceeding in general 
that of the more swiftly-moving portions of 
the Gulf Stream. But even assigning to them 
a velocity four times as great, we still want 
an air-current two hundred times as large as 
the water-current. And the former must give 
up the whole of its motion, which, in the case 
ot so elastic a substance as air, would hardly 
happen, the upper air being unlikely to be 
much affected by the motion of the lower. 

7 ’ (To be concluded.) 


For The Friend.” 
Modern Quakerism Examined, and Contrasted with that 
of the Ancient Type. By Walter Edgerton. Indian- 

apolis, 1876. 

(Continued from page 310.) 

‘‘Now, take a sample of George Fox’s 
general meetings. He says, Jour. pp. 153, 
154: ‘The next day we came into Camber- 
land again, where we had a general meeting 
of thousands of people. A glorious, heavenly 
meeting it was, for the glory of the Lord did 
shine over all, and there was as many as one 
could well speak over, the multitude was so 
great. Their eyes were turned to Christ their 
teacher, and they came to sit under their own 
vine, insomuch that Francis Howgill, coming 
afterwards to visit them, found they had no 
need of words, for they were sitting under 
their teacher Christ Jesus, in the sense where- 
of he sat down amongst them, without speak- 
ing anything.’ 

“Compare this with the general meetings 
at present, as above described, and behold the 
contrast. Not the least hint of any public 
exercise but speaking ‘over the multitude.’ 
The converts, then, were brought to sit under 
Christ Jesus their teacher, and had no need of 
words. Vow, after a general meeting, the 
leaders, the preachers, are so fearful their 
converts will not stand, that they not only 
have abundance to say to them in meetings, 
but earnestly exhort them to speak up in 
meetings themselves, and thus they have 
learned to tell how the Lord keeps them, and 
blesses them, and how they are determined to 
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hold on, &c., insomuch that scores are some- 
times heard on a single meeting day. And 
they are instructed, too, that this is the way 
to honor God, and that they don’t do it with- 
out ! 

* * 

“Such, and very similar scenes, as the one 
described above, in these general meetings, 
have had their legitimate effect. A number 
of individuals have thus been driven to in- 
sanity in different parts of the country. The 
first cases I was acquainted with were at 
Walnut Ridge. Iam aware that some of these 
friends have disclaimed fellowship with that 
excitement, which was fruitful in unhinging 
the minds of several persons there, while some 
others who helped to inaugurate it, or rather 
joined in with it at an early day, are not 
ashamed to own it, having a little more can- 
dor than the others ; for there is no difference 
between the meetings then and now, except 
that the managers have learned not to keep 
such late hours at night as they did then, and 
to watch the symptoms in the audience and 
stop their meetings when it is apparent that 


* *- * 


ve ConBreea tien, 


* * 


“ Much is being said by this class of Friends 
about the ‘liberty of the spirit in worship.’ 
They refer to George Fox, R. Barclay, and 
others, to justify the abundance of noise, 
speaking, singing, praying, &c., in meetings, 
which the teaching and urging of their leaders 
have inaugurated in the congregations of 
Friends, so called; and yet it is remarkable 
that some in the highest standing among them 
as preachers will call out in meeting after this 
sort : ‘ We will have no more prayers, no more 
exhortations, but, those who have confessions 
to make we will hear;’ or ‘We don’t want 
those who have been in the practice of speak- 
ing to say anything now, we want, to hear 
from the lambs;’ or, again, ‘ We want no more 
of these long prayers!’ Thus the very ‘liberty 
of the spirit’? which these people have set 
afloat, and pretend to value so highly, they 
will, when it does not suit their notion for 
the time being, curtail as it were, and in a 
way that no real Friend or Christian would 
ever do under any circumstances. 

“ From their quotations from early Friends, 
and their frequent remarks, it would seem 
that they believe the ‘liberty of spirit in wor- 
ship’ which our forefathers recognized extends 
to the doing of any and everything they now 
claim to be authorized by the Spirit. But all 
who are acquainted with the writings of early 
Friends know that it was a point which they 
strongly enforced, that all appearances in 
meetings for worship were to be judged of 
and tried by the living members, and such 
appearances as were found to be out of the life, 
and not from the pure directions of the Great 
Head of the church, were to be judged down, 
and all such kept out of meetings as much as 
possible. For instance, they refer to the sing- 
ing recognized by early Friends as authority 
for their practices. 

* * * “ Are we so sensuous in Our views 
concerning our heavenly Father as to suppose 
he is pleased with pretty sounds—pleased 
with the vibrations of the atmosphere which 
cause these sounds? Our early Friends had 
no such views of singing; and, indeed, what 
they spake of as such would not be owned as 
singing now at all. Many a time, I have no 
'doubt, songs of praise such as our forefathers 


would have recognized have been raised 
our meetings of latter days, which our mod¢ 
Friends would not own at all, because th 
were not fraught with music. George 
says, Jour., page 75: ‘I was moved to @ 
against all sorts of music.’ And Robert B 
clay says, soon after what I have quoted fr¢ 
him on singing, Apol., page 379: ‘But as 
their artificial music, either by organs or ot 
instruments, or voice, we have neither ex 
ple nor precept for it in the New Testame 
Then it is clear our early Friends had no sit 
ing justified among them that was music, 
anything to please the sensuous ear of mé¢ 
Do our professed Friends of to-day wish 
deed to bear the same testimony on this s 
ject that our ancient worthies did? Let 
see. We find that at general meetings in ¢ 
ferent places, the leaders in the concern se 
for and secure some renowned vocalist 
‘make sweet music’ for them, and from 
remarks which have come to my ears I's 
pose they think it has aided very much 
procuring a great outpouring of the H« 
Ghost. Ata general meeting one of the 


insanity is about taking place with any of|credited ministers went to a person in ¢ 


house—not a member, but a musician—a 
desired her to join in singing, as he had t 
daughters who would sing, but they wo 
like to have company. And it is quite co 
mon in many places for ministers and eld 
to keep musical instruments of some kind 
other in their houses, and some of them ha 
their children learned in the art of using the 
And generally all this constitutes no obj 
tion to any who does so, occupying any stat 
in the Society. We have the best music n 
in Friends’ meetings they are capable of m¢ 
ing, they using the songs and bymns t 
find in the hymn books of other denomi 
tions, and the better the art has been lear 
the more acceptable the service. In some 
their meetings large numbers, some who w 
present say hundreds, have been engaged 
singing at the same time. Thus we see tl 
congregational singing in full blast is bei 
adopted and carried out by the leaders in t 
strange movement. Will they point to as 
gle instance in the history of early Friends 
congregational singing in their meeting 
Do they not know that nothing of the k 
ever took place? How, then, dare they cle 
they are reviving ancient Quakerism ? 
“In one of their meetings a promin 
minister invited the congregation to get do 
on their knees, observing, that ‘if the L 
should move any to pray, then they co 
pray ;’ thus clearly admitting that the L 
bad not as yet moved any one to such serv 
Well, a number accordingly went down 
their knees at this man’s bidding. Afte 
little the praying, that is using words, cx 
menced; one after another was heard, 
sentences being intermingled with gros 
amens, and God bless the brother, from 
listeners, including especially some of th 
called ministers. The groans were nots 
as Paul speaks of, as witnessed in his 
through the power of the Spirit, ‘ Groani 
that cannot be uttered,’ for these were q 
audibly uttered. To some of us they w 
evidently groans that had their origin in 
will of man, (not but that there may 
groanings from a different source) a kin¢ 
‘voluntary humility,’ such as the apostle 
pecially condemns. And the fact that 
are seldom or never heard, except when s¢ 
one is speaking, strongly confirms this vj 
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seorge Fox says, Jour. p. 62, ‘by this true 
jirit, in which the true sighing is, I saw over 
1¢ false sighings and groanings.’) 

“Tf the minister had invited the people to 


For “The Friend.” 


An American in Iceland. 
(Continued from page 310.) 


“The chief celebration of the millennial was 


and up, observing at the same time that if| to bein the valley of Thingvalla, distant about 


1¢ Lord should move any to preach then 
ey could preach, it certainly would have 
sen quite as sensible. I apprehend no per- 
m of common understanding will deny this. 
ut all can see how disorderly and exceed- 
gly out of place such conduct would be, and 
et a number were there who joined in with 
hat did occur, which their own sense, did 
ley but exercise it, must tell them was quite 


forty miles from Reykjavik in an easterly 
direction. This is the holy ground of Ice- 
land, rendered sacred to the people by the as- 
sociations clinging around it as the scene of 
the deliberations of their Althing, or national 
council, during the days of the republic. The 
word means the ‘plains of the council.’ 

“To such as wish to travel unimpeded by 
the artificial shams of modern tourists, to en- 


sdisorderly. This shows the power of lead-jjoy the strange and delightful sensation of 


‘Ss over a congregation. There are many 
at will follow into almost anything. * * 
ne man in the aforesaid congregation said 
}my hearing subsequently that he had felt 
mething of the spirit of prayer before the 
reacher made that request, ‘but,’ said he, 
shat knocked all the pray out of me ;’ yet he 
ent down on his knees with the rest. 

“ Sometimes a leader in those meetings will 
ake a request somewhat similar to the fol- 
wing, yet varying in form, according to the 
eculiar notion of the interrogator. ‘All who 

1 that the Lord has blessed your souls, 
ease rise to your feet.’ Obedient to the call, 

metimes a number will rise. Children who 

ld not give any idea of what was intended 
be affirmed by it, are asreadyasany. The 
umbers thus at times swollen to considerable 
roportions, are frequently referred to as evi- 
nce of a wonderful outpouring of the Holy 
host, especially so if they bave succeeded 
their runners over the meeting-houses in 
rsuading a considerable number to go to the 
ourner’s bench, or altar, as they sometimes 
lit, and there claim to have received par- 

n and peace, will the meetings be referred 
) at such and such places, as seasons of won- 
srful blessing, quite sufficient to constitute 
@ ground work of many a so-called sermon. 
‘ we look for the evidence that these num- 
ars are true converts; have been or are with 
esus, and are following his leadership, which 
‘real converts they must be (for those only 
e ‘sons of God who are led by the spirit of 
od’) what do we find? Where does it show 
self? Is it to be seen in the daily walk, 
ave deportment and chaste conversation ? 
r are these necessary in this age of improve. 
ent—in this ‘transition state of the Society ?’ 
e might suppose not; for we are instructed 
vy these same leaders, that good conduct, 
orthy actions, an excellent life, &c., give no 
rtain evidence of the true standing of a per- 
n in the divine sight; that ‘we must have 
ords from him to know anything about it.’ 
9 all of which I would say, then it is very 
ttain we can know nothing about it one 
lay or another, for words we know are often 
ade use of to conceal the truth. * * * 

{ (To be continued.) 


as 


Encouraging Statistics.—Some remarkable 
cts respecting the spread of Christianity 
India have lately been brought out by the 
sus, which was prepared with great labor 
d care by the Indian government. Two 
ndred and twenty-five thousand Protestant 
tive Christians are reported, showing that 
ring the past ten years there has been an 


visiting old and out-of-the-way places, and of 
getting a look at a country and a people al- 
most in a state of primitive civilization, I can 
confidently recommend Iceland. Itis no place 
for an invalid, or those who require the com- 
forts of hotels and palace cars; one must be 
prepared to undergo exposure to cold, rain, 
hunger, and almost every personal discomfort; 
there are no hotels, and the hospitality of the 
country, though great, is not suited to the 
dainty or the thin-skinned ; and now and then 
trifles must be heavily paid for. Walking is 
impossible except for short distances; the 
roughness of the trails, the frequent icy rivers 
to be forded, the mudholes and the bogs and 
the slippery rocks would very soon tire out 
the most active pedestrian; the baggage 
horses will stray from the path, and could 
not be recovered, except at their own pleasure, 
by any traveller on foot ; so that what com- 
forts there are must be obtained on a horse’s 
back. 

“The country is intersected by numerous 
rivers, shallow, but cold and clear, which, in 
every case but one we easily forded, the water 
rarely being more than two feet deep, and 
often so that we could gallop right through 
them; during the day we crossed not less 
than thirty of these streams, offering no im- 
pediment to travel, and very refreshing to our 
thirsty animals. 

“The country was barren, but yet in spots 
quite green, affording pasturage to many 
sheep; we could see the voleanic ridges in 
the distance, and some shining snow-capped 
mountains; the lava was all very old, covered 
with moss, its angles rounded by long expo- 
sure, and in this part of the island there has 
probably been no volcanic eruption since its 
occupation by the Northmen; indeed there is 
no tradition in their sagas or poetic writings 
of any thing different from what is now seen. 
The ragged character of the surface, however, 
the marks of fusion in the lava, the fantastic 
and twisted shapes that it has assumed, show 
that once this was the scene of terrific dis- 
turbance, and the sources of the molten ma- 
terial are evident in the surrounding heights. 

“ We now and then came to a farm or byre, 
surrounded by extensive grass fields and 
meadows, and presenting a cheerful, home- 
like appearance ; the establishment consisting 
of several small houses, each with its low 
grass-covered roof, and each having its special 
purpose. We went into several of these, 
where we were hospitably received, obtain- 
ing a plenty of milk, curds, hard bread, butter, 
dried fish, coffee (and brandy, if you want it ;) 
but the dampness, closeness, darkness, and 
small size of the crowded rooms, made them 


indoo population has been but five per|not surprised at the great mortality among 


children forced to live in such an atmosphere 


and darkness, and on such unnutritious food ; 
the sensation was of being buried alive, on 
entering these almost subterranean abodes; 
an average tomb is more spacious, as con- 
venient, and quite as cheerful and comfort- 
able as some of the rooms in the poorer class 
of Icelandic houses. - 

“ Late in the afternoon we came in sight of 
the large lake of Thingvalla,—a magnificent 
sheet of very deep water, at least fifteen miles 
long and six wide, filled with fish never caught, 
and frequented by ducks never shot. We 
knew by this that we were approaching the 
valley of Thingvalla, into which we must de- 
scend by the great fissure of the Almannagja. 

‘One of the striking features of this jour- 
ney is the suddenness with which the weary 
traveller comes upon the deep chasm which 
admits to the valley of Thingvalla; without 
warning he stands upon the brink, and sees 
the great plain stretching beneath his feet, 
one hundred feet below, green and pleasant, 
with a river winding through it, on its way 
to join the lake above mentioned. 

‘This verdant plain, once the place of as- 
sembly of the ‘Thing,’ or ‘ National Council,’ 
but, for three-fourths of a century, almost de- 
serted, was now dotted with white tents and 
flags, and with crowds of men and horses, in- 
dicating the expected approach of the royal 
party, who were some hours behind us. It 
was a very lively and unexpected scene, 
though somewhat marred by a commencing 
drizzle, which added another discomfort to 
our cold and weary bodies. We descended by 
a narrow pathway. a natural shelf on the side 
of the shattered cliff, so steep that most of the 
party dismounted, to prevent being thrown 
by the slipping of their suddles on to the necks 
of the horses. Dashing through the shallow 
river, and up a muddy hill and narrow lane, 
we arrived at the forlorn-looking parsonage 
and church, by the side of which—permission 
having been asked and granted in Latin—we 
pitched our tent, after the usual vexatious 
delays attending the unloading of the ponies, 
As a school for patience, | would recommend 
to the impetuous, hurrying Yankee, a few 
weeks of travel in Iceland: the Icelander is 
rarely in a hurry, and never prompt; it seems 
as if they had adopted the Spanish proverb, 
‘Never do to-day what you can put off till to- 
morrow,’ 

“The same foree which produced Thing- 
valla has fissured its bottom in all directions, 
rendering it a fit scene for the important 
events in the history of Iceland that have 
here taken place, and also the appropriate 
spot for the millennial celebration. The most 
remarkable and historic of these lava islands 
is the Logberg, or the Mount of Laws, on 
which the causes of the people were tried, 


judgment passed, and sentence executed. This 


is a detached wall or island of laya, irregu- 
larly oval in shape, about three hundred and 
fifty feet long, and not more than fifty wide, 
coming down to a point so narrow that it was 
deemed that one stout jarl could defend it 
against all comers armed only with swords 
and spears; this is bounded on all sides, ex- 
cept this point, by great fissures with over- 
hanging walls, at least fifty feet deep, where 
then as now may be seen a dark green, clear 
water, cold as ice, which comes from the dis- 
tant jokuls by subterranean channels, and in 
a similar untraceable way flows into the lake 
to the south. This natural, almost inaccessi- 
ble fortress, in the middle of this dangerous 
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and cracked old Java stream, was chosen for 
the meeting of the Althing, or Congress of 
the Nation, during the palmy days of the 
young and flourishing Iceland republic,—dur- 
ing the four centuries of its independence and 
remarkable intellectual vigor. When the code 
of laws for the government of the people was 
drawn up in 934 by Ulfijot, Thingvalla was 
selected as the place of meeting of the coun- 
cil for the following reasons: it was at the 
point of junction of the roads crossing the 
deserts of the interior; it was well provided 
with wood, forage, and water; it had been 
confiscated to public use, its owner having 
been a murderer; and it was easy of defence 
against ambitious and powerful chiefs. The 
majesty and sternness of justice had a fit rest- 
ing-place amid its awful surroundings. 

“About the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (1261), from the intrigues of their own 
chiefs and internal dissensions, the island be- 
came an appendage to Norway; from that 
date, with the loss of independence and the 
stimulus of self-government, indifference came 
over the people, inactivity and mental decay ; 
when the three Scandinavian nations (Nor 
way, Sweden, and Denmark) were united, at 
the union of Calmar (1397), Iceland was with- 
out resistance transferred to the crown of 
Denmark, to which it now belongs.” 

(To be continued.) 


; For “The Friend.” 
Waiting upon God. 

The soul that has been awakened from the 
sleeps of death, and made in some degree sen- 
sible of its many and great needs, so that a 

_true hunger and thirst after righteousness has 
been created, will find it necessary often to 
draw near to the great Fountain of Life, and 
wait humbly and patiently for a renewal of 
spiritual strength. 

Our meetings for Divine worship will not 
greatly benefit us if we attend them solely or 
chiefly with the expectation or hope of hear- 
ing the precious tidings of salvation declared, 
and fail to enter into fervent exercise and 
travail of spirit on our own account. When 
we meet on these solemn occasions, we should 
try to remember that we are in the presence 
of Him who seeth the inmost thoughts and 
intents of the heart in every one of his poor, 
helpless children, and who also in great good- 
ness and mercy, is graciously willing to help 
all who turn to Him in sincerity, and endeavor 
in hugnble, depending patience, to wait upon 
Him, their great Benefactor, and almighty 
Friend. 

Though this is an indispensable duty for 
the Christian, he finds that it is not easy to 
the natural man. Indeed he cannot, without 
the aid of Divine Grace, perform it acceptably 
to the Father of Spirits, for we must get to a 
state of reverent prostration and abasement 
of soul before the majesty of Heaven, and feel 
deeply our own nothingness and emptiness 
and vileness, before we are in a capacity to 
receive the bread and water of life, and know 


is good to them that wait for Him.” ‘“ Wait} 
©] will wait for|had the men arrested on suspicion of bei 


on thy God continually.” 
the God of my salvation.” 
will surely come,” and many other precious 


declarations of like tenor have been made by|municated to 


the inspired writers, who had found by happy 
experience the blessedness of inward com- 
munion with their Heavenly Father and Di- 
vine Redeemer. X. 


Selected. 


“HE SHALL SIT AS A REFINER AND 
PURIFIER.” 


“ Behold, I sit Refiner, 
To try my precious gold ! 
From its vile dross tu sever, 
To break away its hold. 
The fires that I shall kindle, 
Though fierce their heat may be 
Shall not consume the metal 
But only set it free. 


“No grain of it shall perish, 

No atom fall away ; 

But only dross shall vanish, 
The pure shall ever stay. 

For I, the process guarding, 
Will surely sit me by; 

To watch the furnace burning, 
With careful, loving eye. 


“Too well I love my treasure, 
That to it harm should come ; 
I certainly will gather 
It all within my home. 
There in its flashing beauty 
And wealth, so solid, rare, 
To add unto my glory, 
And in it have a share. 


“T, Jesus Christ, Refiner, 
My people are my gold, 
And I do make them suffer, 
To loose the dross they hold, 
From every sin and folly, 
That they releaséd be, 
To make them pure and holy, 
That they may dwell with me. 


“T always will be with them, 

To temper and subdue; 

The flames shall not consume them, 
For I will bring them through. 

I watchfully and tender, 
Mine eye upon them hold ; 

For they, my priceless treasure, 
My jewels and my gold. 


“ For them I left my glory,— 

What sacrifice it cost! 

For them my cross so gory,— 
Not one of them be lost. 

Oh! then, my people, courage! 
Not long before release ; 

For when I see mine image, 
These trials all shall cease.” 


Oh Lord! thy word is tender, 
Thy grace shall all suffice ; 
We patiently will suffer, 
Nor let a murmur rise. 
But oh Refiner! hasten 
From sin to set us free ; 
For though the fires may strengthen, 
We long to be like thee. 
ie Ba. 


—Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Eagle. 


A Wonderful Subterranean Palace. 
Recent proceedings in the Hungarian Par- 


the cheering rays of the Sun of Righteousness |liament disclosed a most remarkable dis- 


to illuminate our dark hearts, aud quicken|covery. The story, 


and renew our faith. 
The Holy Scriptures 

tions and encouragement to this silent, rev- 

erent waiting upon the Lord. 


“ Wait, I say, |came 


as condensed from the 
official reports, is that two peasants, from the 


abound with exhorta-|village of Ivan-Egerzeg, near the ancient city 


of Veszprim, and not far from Lake Balaton, 
to Pesth, and to a jeweller offered some 


on the Lord, and keep his way.” ‘“ Wait thou | broken fragments of what evidently was some 


only upon God.” 
wait for Him.” 
Lord shall renew their strength.” “The Lord 


“Blessed are all they that|very old golden ornament for female wear, 
“They that wait upon the probably a bracelet or band for the upper 


arm. The jeweller questioned the shopherds, 


“Wait for it, it}thieves. 


and, their answers being unsatisfactory, | 
| 
On the examination they told at 
which was so astonishing that it was co 
the Minister of the Interior, aff 
this functionary ordered an investigation ff 
scientific officers. The information of | 
shepherds was, that in the woods skirti 
Ivan-Egerzeg, where they had some huts 
shelter when out at vight, they had been dj 
ging at a little hill. Suddenly they ca 
upon what appeared to be a square struct | 
of brick walls, with a stone covering the apf 
ture. Removing this stone, they found t 
these walls enclosed an opening into the ear 
and resolved to sound its depth. Loweri 
a stone tied to a rope, they ascertained th 
the shaft, about three feet in diameter, or ni 
square feet, descended perpendicularly to 
depth of over a hundred square feet. 
pebble they had lowered reached what seen 
like a stone floor beneath, and from the souj 
itself they judged that this opening must le 
to some large subterranean cavern or hé¢ 
A day or two afterward the shepherds we« 
again at work. They prepared a small squay 
board, freighted with stones, and in the c@ 
tre of it they placed three lighted candlf} 
This they let down through the shaft, and . 
the light of the candles they saw distine 
that the inner sides of the shaft were smoc 
and apparently ended in some large aps 
ment. They next prepared a rope ladde | 


the requisite length, securing several lanter 

and then one of them let himself down 
shaft. At the bottom he stood in wondj 
ment as he gazed upon a large square hz 
the walls covered with faded paintings, cha | 
benches and tables standing around, org 
mented with gold and ivory, and large heal} 
doors, hung on golden hinges, leading to otl® 
rooms. Theshepherd climbed the ladder e 

told his companion of the discovery. Be 

of them went down together, and found they 
selves in a succession of rooms abound 
with elaborately carved furniture of a st} 
they had never seen before. In some of th 

were low, large stands, evidently once ug 
for beds; there were also closets, bureaus c@ 
taining armlets, rings, medals, coins, daggey 
chains, swords, shields and helmets. ‘Th 

were also breastplates of leather, covered w 

iron and studded with ornaments in gq 
Some of the armlets they took away, br@ 
them up and carried them to Pesth for ss 

in which transaction they were arrestedy 
above stated. The officers of the Hungary 
Ministry of the Interior began their investi] 
tion under the ancient law which makesj} 
such discoveries the property of the croy 

and their report, as communicated to Pa 
ment, is still more startling. Their researe | 
clearly establish it as a fact that this sub@ 
ranean structure was undoubtedly an § 
Roman castle, built many centuries before 
Huns and Magyars left their Asiatic ho 

to invade this part of Europe. This sect 

of Hungary was the province of Pannoniay 
the Roman Empire, and in the vicinity 
Lake Balaton there was a large permany 
Roman camp, the agricultural and militf 
settlements of the Romans extending for mq 
miles, and traces of this Roman occupat® 
which continued down to the sixth cent# 
of the Christian era, have repeatedly b 


found. But how this vast structure, which} 
said to cover two acres, and built two sto 


high, with massive walls of stone and bri 
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s covered with earth to the depth of more | humility, and in subjection to the cross, which |Light did indeed 


in sixty feet, over which a forest of heavy|is the Christian’s badge; and these works 
iber had grown up—a forest, too, that isjare not the promptings of the Lord’s Spirit, 
ntioned as existing in the oldest preserved|in what direction is the Church militant bene- 


onicles of the kingdom, the officers havel fitted ? 


far, found it impossible to account for. In 
» room several skeletons of human beings 
ve been found, but the bones were too much 
vayed to indicate with certainty the race to 
ich they belong. A thorough search of this 
nderful building is now proposed. The 
ft through which the first discovery was 
de is believed to have been either a chimney 
an observatory or lookout, as iron hooks 
e been tound fastened to the wall inside, 
hich means of ascent and descent were 
bably attached.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


| For “The Friend.” 
late Yearly Meeting, with some considerations on 
the State of Society. 

fhe current history of our religious Society, 
largely represented in the action of the 
erent Yearly Meetings, in this country and 
‘oad ; and the times of their convening are 
ked forward to from year to year, by many, 
ch deep and anxious interest, desiring that 
aething may be realized, which will prove 
lessing to the Church. ‘hese cherish a 
wt-felt wish that no harm shall be done to 
» cause of Truth, or. to our integrity as a 
tinct branch of the Christian Church, rais- 
up for a special service in the work of the 
rd, and to which end, we were made pur- 
sely a marked people. Whatever may have 
n the situation of things in past years, we 
ieve the members of our own Yearly Meet- 
‘are generally united in the desire, that we 
more and more knit together in the bond 
true Christian brotherhood, bearing an 
vest testimony in support of Quakerism ; 
1 striving, if it be possible, to return to the 
gbtness which characterized the first fifty 
ws of our history as a religious Society. 
i healthy state of the Church, religious 
cern will not be confined to geographical 
indaries, but will be felt alike in all places 
en the life of Truth predominates; and asa 
nenting bond, will bring those who partici- 
in it, into harmonious co-operation and 
r, wherever they may be scattered, that 
may, as a people, maintain our standing 
istently before men. 

his is surely no time for Friends to drop 


iers were led, whereby they evinced to the 
rld how totally irreconcilable is its spirit 
teaching, with what they were called into, 
the supporters of apostolic simplicity and 
th. ‘he spirit of anti-Christ; of the world; 
he same to-day as ever it was. Unregen- 
man is alike unregenerate. Thesnares 
ch an unwearied enemy would employ to 
ile the Church, are as subtle and potent 
nm former times. Human nature has not 
ed, and if circumstances have, the ene- 
8 baits are constantly adapted to meet 
y phase of human life. 
more wide-spread liberality now prevails, 
the human mind has expanded by culture; 
| objects of a more elevating character en- 
et 
lety, than was the case when Friends had 
pple with Church and State, alike self: 
and wedded to an intolerance scarcely 
lind and cruel than that which caused 
uffering to the primitive Church; yet, 


We condemn the depravity of men, 
when connected with bigotry and a blind 
hereditary attachment to a dominant Church, 
but can we justify those, who have been un- 
der better influences, yet have not come down 
to the witness of God in themselves, but have 
rested as very many professors and teachers 
in the Church are doing, in some work of their 
own, or in a name to live, unwilling to bring 
all their offerings to be tested as at the bar of 
Infinite purity, where every thought and pur- 
pose is seen and measured? Are not these in 
danger of being as much estranged from the 
Light of Truth as they were who lived in an 
era of greater darkness ; from whom less hav- 
ing been given, less was called for at their 
hands? Does not this blessed Light as in- 
fallibly lead as in the days of the primitive 
Church, or when Friends were first called, 
into retirement of soul, great self-restraint ; 
whereby the heart, as it yields, becomes more 
and more teachable, until it continues subject 
thereto? The voice of the True Shepherd is 
thus known from the voice of the stranger, and 
in what other way can it be known? And this 
blessed Spirit from on high, whereby the Father 
draws his children, will bring all who bow 
thereto, as our Saviour testifies, to the foot of 
the cross, even to the Lamb of God who tak- 
eth away the sin of the world; for if we dwell 
in the Light, as God is in the Light, our fel- 
lowship will be with the Father and his dear 
Son, who of himself laid down his precious 
life, that the power of God might be mani- 
fested in Him, and upon our hearts. The 
path into which these will be introduced will 
be a very narrow path; and while the grosser 
sins which abound, can have no admission, 
neither can anything which is of the creature, 
however laudable and praisworthy, properly 
dwell there. This walk is beautifully describ- 
ed by the prophet: “ He that walketh right- 
eously, and speaketh uprightly ; he that de- 
spiseth the gains of oppression, and shutteth 
his eyes from seeing evil, he shall dwell on 
high; his place of defence shall be the muni- 
tions of rocks; bread shall be given him, his 
waters shall be sure.” 
The Christian walk, I apprehend, has bee 
the same in every age, as to its separation 


* of those testimonies, into which ourjfrom the evil which abounds in the world, 


and keeping divorced from its seducing spirit. 
Individual experience, in the details of its ap- 
plication to the souls of men, will be found to 
vary greatly; but if we could see our own 
hearts, as the All-seeing eye beholds us, we 
would certainly discover that in each case, 
the discipline we most need, has been wisely 
bestowed ; and yet very many fail to reap the 
benefit intended to be conferred, by their un- 
willingness to acknowledge an unseen Hand, 
that seeks to gather his children and to bring 
them to himself, by lessons, in which it is 
clearly his purpose, not unfrequently, to bring 
them under suffering. This question may be 
seriously asked: Are the professing members 
of the visible Church more faithfal now to the 


e attention of the better portions of|measure of light bestowed than formerly, 


when superstition spread her dark pall over 
much of the world? Through the thick veil 
in which the hearts of men were shrouded, the 
Truth came in as with a feeble light. Upon 
their perverted consciences, sadly fettered by 


“shine as in a dark place ;” 
but may we not reverently trust, that the day 
of God’s power often dawned to such? Ah! 
his might is not limited, and the same hand 
which opened the rock at Horeb, can cause 
springs to break forth in a desert land; and 
the Day-star did arise to them, as it hath to 
all people in every age, who have not resisted 
the operations of his Light and Grace; the 
Divine Presence was indeed in their midst, 
even when they knew it not, bringing many 
measurably under the government of his law 
in their hearts. How much more can the 
professing Church of Christ to day claim, in 
all sincerity? Are the great body of its mem- 
bers—are we, the members of the religious 
Society of Friends, at all faithful, commensu- 
rate with the manifold privileges and gifts 
conferred? Probably at no period has the 
world been more successful, by its alluring 
vanities, the love of flattery, of power, or of 
wealth, in drawing, even the Church, to her 
side. How very many are captivated and 
enslaved right here? Even her professed 
teachers, many of them, make the Christian 
walk so wide, and the path so easy, that the 
cross is ignored, and the pleasurable things 
of time and sense—indeed whatever does not 
do violence to the moral law—are admitted 
as welcome guests; and thus while the things 
of the world pre-occupy the time, and engross 
the affections, the souls of many are perish- 
ing for want of spiritual food. Many would 
love to be led by the hand ‘of the Master, if 
they were not called upon to make sacrifices ; 
but as these lie in a direction against the 
natural will of man, such are apt to fall out 
on the journey, preferring the flesh-pots of 
Egypt to the promised land. The cross is in 
the way. Our passions and propensities by 
nature rise up in rebellion to this holy Seed 
and witness for Truth. We say, as in the 
parable, we will not have this man to rule 
over us, even Christ, but prefer the world; a 
cruel taskmaster indeed! And has not this 
been the bane of the Church through most of 
its history? Has not the love of the world 
in some form or other, retarded its progress 
more than all things beside? Has not our 
own beloved Society—a religious body raised 
up to hold forth before the nations a living ex- 
ample—a pure light,—suffered much from the 
inroads of a worldly spirit? May we not 
trace most of the evils which have beset us 
from time to time, to this cause? And as 
nearly all the testimonies into which Friends 
have been called, are in opposition to this 
spirit—the besetting sin among men, pro- 
fessors and non-professors ;—and as they are 
held and borne in the life, will greatly aid in 
leading away from worldly conformity all 
who sincerely adopt them; it is greatly to 
be regretted they have not more generally 
received a full support among us. I do not 
mean to say, that all faithful Christian men 
andwomen, will be at once called to adopt the 
Scripture form of speech; our more simple 
dress ; or be required to copy our manners; for 
I believe there is no inherent life, or saving 
power in any of these of themselves; but I 
believe, as the heart is brought under convic- 
tion for sin, and comes to be awakened truly, 
it will know that which is in fellowship with 
the Truth, and embrace it, and reject that 
which is not ; and will be called from the vani- 
ties of the world into much simplicity of life. 
And I do firmly believe, that as these testi- 


graces and gifts are not worn in true!ignorance, or biassed by traditioual usage, the monies were laid upon our religious Society to 
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bear, there was need forit, or the call would not 
have gone forth; and as the outgoing tendency 
of the world, and the lusts of the heart remain 
substantially the same as two hundred and 
fifty years ago, the call is now to us of this 
day, “Stand fast in that which ye have re- 
ceived.” I believe also, though others may 
not be called into a path which may so dis- 
tinguish them from the mass of men, as those 
Friends are who duly uphold our testimonies, 
yet they who are true believers in the gospel 
which Christ unfolded, will not find fault with 
us; nay verily, but they will rejoice to see us 
faithful, and thus helping them to stay the 
tide of folly and of pride, which is assailing 
the friends of Truth on every hand, and 
threatening their fall. Path: 
Philadelphia. 


(To be continued.) 


- For “The Friend.” 
Perils of the Whaling Business, 

During that part of Dr. Scorseby’s life, in 
which he was engaged in the Greenland whale 
fishery, he met with many dangerous adven- 
tures. One such, which occurred in 1809, 
when he was about twenty years old, he 
relates as follows :—“ One of our harpooners, 
during a fresh gale of wind, having struck a 
sucking whale that was under maternal guid- 
ance, the other boats were disposed about 
with the hope of entangling the mother. It 
pursued a circular route around its cub, fol- 
lowed by the bodts; but its velocity was so 
considerable, that they were not able to keep 
pace with it. After some time I also engaged 
in the chase, and having marked the proceed- 
ings of the fish, selected a situation where I 
conceived it was likely to make its appear- 
ance. It rose in the very spot, and, though 
unperceived by us, struck the boat such a 
terrible blow that the bottom was driven in, 
and it sunk in a moment. Assistance was 
not very distant, and after a few minutes of 
peril, we were bappily rescued without hav- 
ing sustained any particular injury.” 

At another time, the ice around Scorseby’s 
ship, though of sufficient tenacity to entangle 
the vessel where she lay, was, in many parts, 
so loose in texture, as not to permit the pas- 
sage of a man across it. In these circum. 
stances he conceived the ingenious device of 
ice-shoes, which consisted simply of pieces of 
light boards +ix feet in length, attached by the 
middle to the foot. Equipped with a pair of 
these he on one occasion pursued a wounded 
whale. He says:—‘‘I pursued it on its second 
appearance, on my snow shoes, carrying with 
me a harpoon and dragging a large quantity 
of line after me, until | fastened the harpoon 
by sticking it through the ice. Then return 
ing for a lance, Lagain attacked the whale; 
followed it as it retreated, and in a short time 
killed it. At one time when I was waiting 
for its return to the surface, it happened to 
rise directly under my feet, so as to break the 
ice all around me, and lifted me up on its 
crown! As I must inevitably have followed 
it in its descent had I retained my position, 
I slipped my feet out of the ice-shoes, and, at 
all risks, ran off to one side. Fortunately, 
the ice at that spot consisted of two or three 
folds, and supported my weight until I re- 
covered my shoes.” 

A few years later Scoresby makes the fol- 
lowing entry in his most interesting and val. 
uable journal. ‘As soon as the boats came 
within hail, my anxiety induced me to call 
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out and inquire what had happened. ‘A bad 
misfortune indeed,’ replied the officer com- 
manding the first boat ;’ ‘We have lost Carr!’ 
This awful intelligence, for which we were 
altogether unprepared, shocked me exceed- 
ingly ; and it was some time before I was able 
to enquire into the particulars of the accident, 
which had deprived us of one of our shipmates. 
As far as could be collected from the confused 
accounts of the crew of the boat, of which he 
went out in charge, the circumstances were 
as follows: The two boats that had been so 
long absent had, on the outset separated from 
their companions; and, allured by the chase 
of a whale and the fineness of the weather, 
they proceeded until they were far out of sight 
oftheship. Thewhale they pursued led them 
into a vast shoal of the species, They were 
indeed, so numerous that their ‘blowing’ 
was incessant; and they believed they could 
not have seen less than a hundred. Fearful 
of alarming them without striking any, they 
remained for some time motionless, watching 
for a favorable opportunity to commence an 
attack. One of them at length arose so near 
the boat of which William Carr was harpooner, 
that he venture to pull towards it, though it 
was meeting him, and afforded but an indif- 
ferent chance of success. He, however, fatally 
for himself, succeeded in harpooning it. The 
boat and whale passing each other with great 
rapidity after the stroke, the line was jerked 
out of its place, and instead of ‘running’ over 
the stern, was thrown over the gunwale ; its 
pressure in this unfavorable position so ¢a- 
reened the boat, that the side sank below the 
water, and it began to fill. In this emergency 
the harpooner, who was a fine active fellow, 
seized the bight of the line, and attempted to 
relieve the boat by restoring it to its place; but 
by some singular circumstance which could 
not be accounted for, a turn of the Jine flew 
over his arm, in an instant dragged. him over- 
board, and plunged him under water to rise 
no more! So sudden was the accident that 
only one man, who had his eye upon him at 
the time, was aware of what had happened ; 
so that when the boat righted, which it rm- 
mediately did, though half full of water, they 
all at once, on looking around at an exclama- 
tion from the man who had seen him launched 
overboard, inquired what had got Carr! It 
is scarcely possible to imagine a death more 
awfully sudden and unexpected. The mur- 
derous bullet, when it makes its way through 
the air with a velocity that renders it invisi- 
ble, and seems not to require a moment for 
its flight, rarely produces so instantaneous de- 
struction. The velocity of the whale on its 
first descent, is usually (as I have proved by 
experiment) about eight or nine miles per 
hour, or thirteen to fifteen feet per second. 
Now as this unfortunate man was occupied 
in adjusting the line at the very water's edge, 
when it must have been perfectly tight in 
consequence of the obstruction to its running 
out of the boat, the interval between the fast- 
ening of the line about him and his disappear- 


a second of time; for in’a second only, he must 
have been dragged to the depth of ten or twelve 
feet! The accident was indeed so instantane- 
ous that he had not time for the least excla- 
mation; and the person who witnessed his 
extraordinary removal observed that it was 
so exceedingly quick, that although his eye 
was upon him at the instant, he could scarcely 
distinguish the object as it disappeared.” 


=. 


For “The Frie 
A Word of Encouragement. 

To the readers of “The Friend,” especial 
those young in years:—Since reading an 
count of the exercises of Philadelphia Yee 
Meeting, my soul has been brought into traf 
for the seed. of eternal Truth among you. ff 
may you continue to deepen in the root of §j 
submitting yourselves to the forming hanj 
the word of life in you ; for only by this Wj 
Grace, Light and Life, can we be brought 
the true fellowship, which is no other 
the fellowship with the Father and with 
Son. By it our ancient worthies were be 
ten, and raised up to stand as a light ; 
indeed the true Light that lighteth ey 
man that comcth into the world, did s 
forth in and by them, to the convincin 
many souls; yea, by it they brought judgn 
upon those who, in that day, had left t 
first love. And such must be our experi¢ 
if we would know that life which is hid W 
Christ in God. 

In this our day there are many say 
Lo, here is Christ, and lo, He is there; 
many thus crying, are doing as the Jews 
when he was personally on earth, denying 
appearance in the heart, in practice if na 
precept; not being willing to take upon t 
selves his yoke, setting up the letter, but§ 
nying the law of the Spirit of life in C 
Jesus; which, if heeded, would deliver t 
who obey it from the law of sin and de 
Many are mistaking the spirit or work 
of the natural man for the operation of Ch 
and in this spirit of man they lay their f¢ 
dation, upon which, in the same spirit, t 
are building a great structure, which to 
natural eye is decked with jewels and pai 
like unto spiritual Zion; and in this spiri 
Babylon, they are not realizing that rest w 
they know Christ promised the true belies 
Oh! let these take heed to that which at ti 
begets this uneasiness ; for, I doubt not, t 
are many up and down in the jand, who ce 
testify that it was by heeding that which 
turbed their rest, and listening to and o 
ing the voice of the true Shepherd, that f 
were led out of this Babylonish captivity, 
were enabled to partake indeed of that 
which Christ hath promised to his cross-b 
ing followers. 

There are those all over our beloved Soc 
that can testify to the truthfulness of thé 
pression in your late Yearly Meeting, “ 
Divine Spirit was now at work in the he 
of many, and if they were faithfal to it, 
would be raised up to support the prec 
doctrines and principles which had bee 
trusted to the Society of Friends.” No 
us who are yet in the morning of our a 
take heed to the voice of the Spirit of C 
in us, allowing it to bring all our thou 
and actions into judgment; for if we w 
be vessels in the Lord’s house, we mu 
truth be clean. 

Faint not by the way, for there are 
better days in store for our loved Soe 


ance, could not have exceeded the third part of|Strive as much as in you lies, to have 


minds withdrawn from the many things 
are calculated to divert and carry away 

that true waiting for the Spirit, that sh 
always overshadow the true believer in Ck 


Americus, Kansas, 5th mo. 8th, 1876. 
The brilliancy of the stars is best seen ' 
the night is dark. | 
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For “The Friend.” 

; Friends and the Centennial. 
_ was very glad to see a piece in the thirty- 
th number of the current volume of “'The 
end,” discouraging participating in the 
angements of the Centennial Exhibition, 
ugh I regret that the first piece of the 
d that has appeared in our journal came 
m a member of another Society. I had 
mn hoping some Friend would feel called 
yn, to place before our readers the incon- 
encies of Friends contributing articles 
exhibition, or participating in any way 
h the arrangements. And indeed, I have 
doubts whether we sbould countenance 
so much as to even visit the grounds. 
hough there are many things to be seen 
t would be allowable and useful to look 
under some circumstances; yet there 
80 many things connected with it, that 
-self-denying Christian should in nowise 
intenance or encourage, that it would be 
ll for every one who inclines to go, to 
iously consider the matter before they do. 
@ very spirit of the whole concern is such, 
it I believe Friends cannot consistently 
ourage it. One prominent feature that 
1 receive much attention, no doubt, will 
of a military character, celebrating the 

at-victories’ of one bundred years ago. 
@ immense amount of money already ex- 
ded for license to sell intoxicating liquors, 
another indication that there will be a 
ool of vice of mammoth proportions. 
yet not any conclude, because it is a great 
ag, and only occurs once in a lifetime, and 
ny thousands of people go, and, perhaps, 
ny who bear the name of Friends, that 
8 will release ws of individual responsibility. 
we can do no more, let us take up the cross 
i stay away, thus bearing our testimony 
inst it. If we find the unerring Guide 
S not approve, let us dare to be singular, 
La peace will be our reward, that will be 
é than aught this vain show can give. 


4 fa For “The Friend.” 
have read the account of Philadelphia 
arly Meeting in “The Friend,” and from 
at I know of the condition and practice of 
| Society (as a body) in the west, I am con- 
1ed in the belief, that those Friends who 
@ and are strengthened to stand up for the 
x and form of the Gospel, as well as for 
gh itself, stand more in the Light and 

e Truth than those who oppose them. 
ink George Fox said, “that they who are 
s of the gospel are heirs of the order also,” 
I fully believe that God is a God of order 
not of confusion. I think it is but a liber- 
‘spirit, which is not willing to be subject 
he order and form of the blessed Gospel, 
ich cries out so much against what it calls 
a and formality, and has a mouth speak- 
great things (Rev. xiii. 11) about life and 
lance. 


nguage to the Church of Ephesus might 
ome measure be applicable, for it seems 
a¢ that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has, 
2ast in some degree, tried them which say 
7 are servants of Christ and are not, and 
; found them liers, and hast borne and hast 
ence, and for Christ sake hast labored 
1as not fainted. Nevertheless, I believe 


the Lord has somewhat against that meeting, 
because some have left their first love; and 
the proof is that they do not do their first 
works, but are now found walking in a dif. 
ferent way, and doing different works from 
what they once did. Ob that such would re- 
turn and do the first works, and be found 
helping to build up the broken walls, and to 
raise up the hedges round about, that the 
enemy might not be permitted to come in 
upon us so like a flood, and carry our people 
away captive to Babylon. 

The remarks made in the Yearly Meeting, 
referring to the experience of the prophet 
Elijah, and also to the dying words of H. 
Burrough, are true. “This Divine Spirit” is 
now at work in the hearts of many, and | 
may say many who, I trust, will be faithful, 
will be raised up to support the precious doc- 
trines, principles and testimonies which the 
Society of Friends once held up before the 
world and worldly professors, 

Kansas. 
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One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
what is sometimes called the ‘‘ Evangelical” 
section of the Christian Church at this day, 
is the prominence which it gives to the doc- 
trine of faith in Christ, and the care which it 
manifests to guard against any dependence on 
good works, as the procuring cause of our sal- 
vation. On these points, the teachings of 
Scripture and of the experience of good men, 
are clear and conclusive. We believe every 
one who has fully submitted to the work of 
Grace, and thus known his redemption effect- 
ed, can adopt the testimony of the apostle 
Paul, ‘‘ Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but of His mercy, He saveth 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He hath 
shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour.” Many of those who have been 
extensive and successful laborers in the cause 
of Christ for a series of years, have most fully 
and heartily acknowledged that their salva- 
tion was all of mercy. For truly, it was of 
the unmerited goodness and tender kindness 
of the Lord, that He was pleased to send His 
Son into the world to open the way for our 
redemption, and that He continues to visit 
our hearts with the inshinings of His Holy 
Spirit, to show us the highway of holiness, 
and to give us the desire and the power to 
walk therein. 

While fully according with these truths, we 
believe that many have been in danger of 
making a mistake in their application to their 
own cases. They hear the gracious invita- 
tion proclaimed, “Come unto Christ, believe 
on Him, and receive the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your souls.” Who would 
not gladly partake of such an inestimable 
blessing? Hence they are stimulated to make 
profession of their belief in the coming, suffer- 
ings and offices of our blessed Redeemer ; and 
some may rest here, trusting that this is such 
a “coming unto Christ,” as will entitle them 
to receive the promised blessings. 

George Fox, in a paper “directing to the 


of our Saviour, “ No man can come to me, ex- 
cept the Father which hath sent me draw 
him,” adds, “ Now, what is the means by 
which God doth draw people to His Son, but 
by his Holy Spirit, who ‘poureth out of His 
Spirit upon all flesh,’ that is, all men and 
women. By this Holy Spirit, the holy and 
righteous God doth draw people from their 
unrighteousness and unholiness to Christ, the 
righteous and holy One. * * They that 
mind the drawings of the good Spirit of the 
Father to His Son, the Spirit doth give them 
understanding to know God and Christ Jesus, 
which is eternal life.” 

The writings of this worthy elder, and of 
many of his faithful co-laborers in the cause 
of religion, abound with similar testimonies. 
Their religion was.the result of experience ; 
and not founded on theory alone. By patient 
indwelling with the Spirit of Christ, and yield- 
ing themselves fully to its influence, they had 
known the work of redemption to be effected, 
and true faith to be raised and strengthened 
in their hearts. Hence they were led to ex- 
hort others with all confidence, to enter on 
this path, which they certainly knew the 
Lord had cast up for His ransomed and re- 
deemed children to walk in. Their message, 
as George Fox says, was, ‘To turn them to the 
Grace ot God, and to the Truth in the heart, 
which came by Jesus ; that by this Grace they 
might be taught, which would bring them 
salvation, that their hearts might be estab- 
lished by it, their words might be seasoned, 
and all might come to know their salvation 
nigh. I saw Christ died for all men, was a 
propitiation for all, and had enlightened all 
men and women with His Divine and saving 
Light ; and that none could be true believers but 
those who believed therein.” 

In connection with this subject, we have 
been impressed with the character of some of 
the hymns, that are frequently quoted and 
greatly admired, by many of the present day. 
Many of these are peculiarly liable to be mis- 
applied; and may thus be the means of crea- 
ting a false confidence in some, which will 
disappoint them in the end. Take for exam- 
ple the beautiful lines written by Charlotte 
Elliott, and commencing with the verse, 

“ Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O! Lamb of God, I come.” 

No one can object to the sentiment implied 
herein, that our salvation is only through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, and that we 
must come to Him to obtain all that we need. 
Yet the expression, “Just as I am,” may tend 
to blind the eyes of some to the necessity of 
forsaking sin, and lead them to hope for for- 
giveness by such a faith in Christ, as may 
exist, without a full sabmission to the restrain- 
ing and crucifying power of His cross, which 
is the flaming sword, without passing under 
which no one can approach to the tree of life. 

“Coming unto Christ” in the proper sense 
of the words, means a forsaking of sin, a re- 
nunciation of self, a change from what we are 
and have been in our natural and unrenewed 
state, and an experiencing of the transform- 
ing and renovating power of His Divine 
Grace. It is thus only that we can be brought 
into fellowship with Him, and know our sins 
to be washed away in His blood. He who 
has been brought into a willingness to ‘come 


right way and means, whereby people might) unto Christ,” in this practical and saving way, 
come unto Christ,” after quoting the language'and is longing for a full and complete work 
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to be wrought in him, so that he may become 
thoroughly what the Lord would have him to 
be, and is made to rejoice in tribulations even, 
and to prize as blessings the judgments of the 
Lord, because they conduce to the perfection 
of the work of righteousness in him—such an 
one can read this piece of C. Elliott’s, and 
find in it much that he can enjoy and appro- 
priate. He knows what it is to be 


“ Tossed about, 

With many a conflict, miny a doubt, 

With fears within, and wars without.” 
He has felt himself to be “ poor, wretched, 
blind ;” and he has learned to look to the 
Source of all help for all that is needful to re- 
lieve his wants and deficiencies ; bat he knows 
also what it has cost him to attain to this; 
and that the experience of the “ welcome, par- 
don,” and cleansing, is only by a sacrifice of 
himself on the Divine altar, through the ability 
received from Christ himself. 

Those who have not in this manner en- 
tored the strait gate, and the narrow way, and 
known somewhat of the meaning of the apos- 
tle Paul’s language, “I am crucified with 
Christ ;” but who are desirous of finding some 
easier and broader way to lead them to the 
kingdom of Heaven; may so read such hymns 
as that under notice, as to be confirmed there- 
by in their self-deception. Consider, for in- 
stance, the last stanza but one 


“ Just as I am thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve ; 
Because thy promise I believe.” 

The Apostle magnifies the greatness of the 
Divine mercy, in that while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for the ungodly ; and there 
is abundant reason to rejoice in the belief that 
the Lord still stands ready to “ receive, wel- 
como, pardon, cleanse and relieve” all those 
who come unto Him through Christ. But 
this will be the blessed experience of those 


only who follow His leadings through the 
great work of regeneration. He will not “re- 
ceive” us just as we are, in our impure condi- 
tion, into His family; but, as we submit to 
Him, He will subject us to those ‘“ washings 
of regeneration,” those ‘‘refinings with fire,” 
and “renewings of the Holy Ghost,” through 
which we will be made living members of 
His church. 

May all our readers be on their guard, when 
wandering in the fields of poetry, to use such 
caution and wise discrimination, as may pre- 
vent them from being led astray in regard to 
matters which affect the eternal well-being of 
the soul. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.—The owners of the steamer Strath-Clyde, 
which was run into and sunk in the English Channel 
by the steamer Franconia, have gained their suit for 
damages against the latter. The damages were laid by 
the plaintiffs at £45,000. 

The British ship Challenger, which was equipped 
for oceanic explorations, has now completed the circuit 
of the globe. The Challenger has determined the re- 
markable fact that the water of the ocean, at fourteen 
hundred fathoms below the surface, is every where of 
the same temperature, say 34 to 35 degrees Fahrenheit, 
alike in the North Atlantic and in the North and South 
Pacific. 

More than 100 members of the House of Commons 
have petitioned the British Ministry for the release of 
the Fenian convicts. 

A motion was made in the House of Commons for a 
vote of censure on the course of the government in re- 
gard to the royal titles bill. After debate the motion 
was rejected by a vote of 334 to 226. 

The House of Commons has passed a resolution for 
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closing the public houses of Ireland on the first day of 
the week, by a vote of 224 to 167. 

The British government has decided to entertain 
favorably a request for amnesty to the Irish political 
prisoners. 

London, 5th mo. 15th.—U. 8. sixes, 1867, 1093. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 64d. ; Orleans, 
65-16d. No. 1 spring wheat, 9s. 3d. per 100 Ib.; No. 2 
do., 8s. 10d.; winter wheat, 9s. 4d. 

The Spanish Congress has passed that clause of the 
Constitution which provides for religious liberty, by a 
vote of 220 to 84. Delegates from the northern pro- 
vinces have again been in Madrid to urge the conces- 
sion of certain privileges which they demand as a mat- 
ter of right, but the negotiation was without result, the 
Prime Minister rejecting the desired concessions abso- 
lutely. : 

A rigid censorship of the press at Constantinople has 
been established, and all newspapers must be inspected 
by the censor before publication, 

The Porte is hastening military preparations against 
Montenegro. 

The Sultan of Turkey has dismissed the Grand Vizier 
and summoned to Constantinople Hussein Auni Pasha, 
who is considered the head of the war party. 

A Berlin telegram says that Count Andrassy, the 
Austrian Premier, has expressed views strongly adverse 
to armed intervention in the Turkish complications. 

The riot and massacre at Salonica is deplored at Con- 
stantinople, and efforts are being made to arrest and 
punish the offenders. France and Germany have strong 
naval forces collected at Salonica. 

Advices from Bagdad to London state that from 4th 
mo. 16th to 22d, the number of deaths from the plague 
were 336. At Hillah during the same period the num- 
ber was 159. 

The recent Ministerial changes in Turkey are re- 
garded in diplomatic circles as favorable to pacification 
and reform. It is expected that official protection will 
be afforded to Christians against the fanaticism of the 
old Turks. Everything points to a complete under- 
standing having been arrived at by the three emperors 
in connection with the Turkish question. They are 
clearly animated by a pacific policy. The result of the 
conference is that Turkey has been requested to grant 
the insurgents an extension of the armistice, for the 
purpose of executing the promised reforms and aiding 
further negotiations. 

In the recent hostilities between the Central Ameri- 
can States of Guatemala and Salvador, five battles were 
fought, in all of which the forces of Salvador were de- 
feated. The President of the last named State has sued 
for peace. 

The Netherlands government has voted 240,000,000 
francs for reclaiming parts of the Zuyder Zee, which 
during a terrible tempest in 1176, were invaded by the 
North Sea, when cities were swept away and 100,000 
persons drowned. In the sixteenth century a similar 
catastrophe formed the Haarlem lake, from which be- 
tween 1839 and 1852, 16,000 acres of fertile land were 
redeemed by draining. The government now proposes 
reclaiming at least 200,000 acres. 

Unitep Srares.— The, number of interments in 
Philadelphia last week was 372, and in New York 548. 

The International Exhibition opened on the 10th 
inst., and is expected to remain open to visitors until 
Eleventh mo. 10th, a period of six months. The Ex- 
hibition has drawn a great number of persons together 
from various parts of the United States as well as some 
from other countries. The number of Europeans is as 
yet comparatively small, but will probably become 
greater as the season progresses. All the leading hotels 
in the city were filled early in the morning, and by 
noon the large boarding houses in the vicinity of the 


grounds had exhausted their accommodations. Among 
those present at the opening ceremonies were the Em- 
peror and Empress of Brazil, the President of the U. 
States, and his official advisers, members of Congress, 
Governors of a number of the States, and other persons 
of distinction. The number of persons who paid for 
admission on the 10th, was 76,216, on the 11th 14,713, 
and on the 12th 10,212, making the aggregate receipts 
for the three days $50,585.50. 

The annual meeting of the American Bible Society 
was held in New York the 11th inst. The number of 
Bibles and Testaments distributed during the past year 
was 850,470. The expenditures of the year were $539,- 
281, and the receipts $527,198. 

The shipment of gold and silver from San Francisco 
during the four months ending Fifth month Ist, is re- 
ported to have been $14,905,406. 

The suow fall of last winter in the mountain districts 
of Nevada was unusually heavy. In order to get sup- 
plies of fiel for the mills at Virginia city, it was quite 
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recently necessary to tunnel more than four bP 
through the snow, which was still from fifteen to th 
feet deep in the high Sierras, where the wood i 
tained. 

The disbursements of silver under the recent reg 
tions of the Treasury department, amounted on the 
inst. to $4,421,000. 

The foreign trade of New York for the first 
months of 1876, shows a total of $113,556,688 i 
ports, a decrease of $16,524,872 as compared wit 
returns of the corresponding period last year, and § 
558,010 compared with 1874, and $43,727,567 comp 
with 1873. 

A bill is before the U. States Senate, introduce 
Sargent of California, which prohibits any vessel 
transporting more than ten Chinese passengers t¢ 
United States at one time. ; 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quota 
on the 15th inst. New York.—American gold, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1223; do. 1867, 121; five per ce 
117} a 1184. Superfine flour, $3.95 a $4.60; State e 
$4.90 « $5.20; finer brands, $5.50 a $10. Cl 
white winter wheat, $1.52; amber, $1.45; ap. 
No. 1 Minnesota spring, $1.80 a 
No. 3 Chicago spring, $1.12 a $1.13. Camada bs 


$1.23 a $1.40. Oats, 40 a 50 cts. Westermrye, 8 
Yellow corn, 63 a 64 cts. Philaelphia, pla 


cts. No. 2 oats, 308 cts. 
68 cts. Lard, 123 cts. Cincin 
at$5.85. Wheat, $1.15 a $1.30. © 
Oats, 36 a 43 cts. Rye, 70 a 73 
St. Louis.—No. 2 red fall wheat, _ No. 
corn, 454 cts. Outs, 29 a 32 cts. Lard, 12 cts. — 
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THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD ¢ 
LEGE. 


By direction of the Board of Managers, a § 
meeting of the Corporation will be held at 30’ 
Pp. M., on Sixth-day, Sixth month 2nd, at 108 
Fourth St. Epwarp Bettie, JB 


Secretary of the Corporat 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK 
A woman Friend is wanted to act as assistant © 
in the above Institution, to enter upon her dati 
mediately. Application may be made to 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 
Joseph 8. Elkinton, No. 331 S. Fifth St., 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila 


— 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAT 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. W 
rnaton, M. D. ; 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the B 
Managers. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Arch 
on Fifth-day, the 4th inst., Davrp RoBERTs, 
of Elisha and Elizabeth W. Roberts, of Moor 
N.J., and Exizasern L., daughter of John 
Rebecca 8. Allen, of this city. : 

Diep, on Fifth-day evening, the 16th of Third 
1876, at his residence, near Marshallton, Ches 
Penna., after a short but severe illness, THO 
ScATTERGOOD, in the 81st year of his age, an es 
member of Bradford Monthly Meeting, Pa. — 


~~<“"WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINT: 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


